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Music Glorifies the Efforts of Attainment 
Ruth King Aker 
Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 


“THE RICHEST CHILD IS POOR WITHOUT MUSICAL TRAINING” 


Music plays a very important part both in the Educational 
and in the Recreational activities of the school—In fact it would 
be difficult for the training department to function without the 
stimulus of music and the same would be true of the Institution 
itself for without music it would indeed be a drab and joyless 
place. 

Fortunately as shown by its early records the Training 
School has never been without its music. A class in which the 
children were taught to play band instruments was one of the 
first to be organized and since that time, now nearly forty-five 
years ago, the School has aimed not only to carry on, but year 
by year to improve its musical training until today as I hope to 
show in this article practically every child in the Institution is 
being benefitted by his privilege of participating in some form of 
musical expression. 

The stimulus of music not only reaches all ages and all 
grades of children carrying with it the promise of greater 
achievements later on but is unquestionably one of our most suc- 
cesful means of socializing the associal child. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the teacher, there are two 
phases of musical training which appeal to me as being of out- 
standing importance to our school curriculum. One is our band 
which contributes so much to the happiness and development 

of the children and the other is the singing and vocal instruc- 
tion which we aim to give to every child in the school; at least 
to all who possess native singing possibilities and it is this phase 
of the work with which I wish to deal in this article. 
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The value of singing to children, who because of mental 
retardation, are needing special training is apparent to those 
who are intimately associated with them and to whom is given 
the privilege of guiding and training them along such lines as 
will enable them to live more happy and more useful lives. 

Through music, as an aid, worthwhile, mental attitudes such 
as attention and concentration are developed, a growth of 
promptness and team work is noticeable anda certain community 
interest grows out of being able to sing the songs of the people. 
If we were to study this question a little more carefully it could 
be shown that many of our children, outside of their cottage 
life, find in music their main point of contact with the family 
life of the school. 


Another important phase of the question is that of the 
health value of teaching singing to our children. Singing, cor- 
rectly, requires good posture and deep breathing and often 
makes a real contribution toward the correction of stammering 
and of poor enunciation. 


Many children when first enrolled as members of our school 
group are especially in need of the feeling of solidarity, a feel- 
ing which is happily developed through community and group 
singing; hence special emphasis is plaged upon this type of 
training. On three mornings each week two hundred school 
children, who report daily for instruction, to the Educational 
Department, assemble in the Game Hall before being dismissed 
to their classes and for fifteen minutes are taught how to sing 
songs in unison correctly. The period is about equally divided 
between the singing of old familiar songs and in learning new 
ones. Both sacred and secular songs are included in the list 
of selected songs taught at this time. The secular list includes 
school, college, patriotic, folk songs and songs for holidays and 
special seasons, also old familiar songs and those of more modern 
composition. Many of the songs included in this list would be 
comparable to those taught in the upper grades of our Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools. The sacred song group is compos- 
ed largely of hymns, which when learned are used during our 
Sunday afternoon services with particular attention given to the 
teaching of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter selections. 
There is a certain sense of uplift and well being which comes 
with the joyous participation in the right kind of music, thus we 
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find this period contributes much toward a healthy and happy 
condition of mind. 


On the two remaining school days of the week, the children 
in the Institution, together with many of the employes, meet in 
Garrison Hall Assembly room for a rather informal period 
known as “Morning Assembly” with either the Director or the 
Superintendent in charge. Much of this thirty minute period is 
given over to community singing and is greatly enjoyed by the 
children. The songs taught and sung at this time are usually 
popular songs of the day, negro spirituals, rounds, patriotic and 
nonsense songs. 


The children feel that this is their period and also their 
opportunity of showing the grown-ups what they can do and 
they often plan the programs, frequently contributing solos, 
quartets and, choruses. Usually they choose the group songs 
which are to be sung. It is indeed thrilling to hear an audience 
of some three hundred girls and boys singing “The Kings 
Horses” or “You Got Shoes—I Got Shoes” as our children sing 
with a volume and enjoyment which would do credit to any 
group of community singers. 


Most of the vocal training is devoted to the teaching of 
singing by rote and for expression. Little attempt is made in 
the field of voice cultivation since to do so usually results in 
children singing in strained and unnatural voices and often pro- 
duces self consciousness and a lack of confidence. However, a 
few children do have very beautiful voices and also the ability 
to comprehend the fundamentals of voice culture and are given 
the advanced instruction. It should be further stated that these 
children in addition to the pleasure which they disseminate, are 
a great help to me in my work as they are inspirational to the 
entire school. To sing like James or Charlie is the worthy 
ambition of every school boy and when “O Holy Night” was 
sung on Christmas Eve, it made not only the children but others 
wish for the “Gift” of song. 


The selection of songs included in our repertoire which 
is quite extensive, is largely determined by the grade and ability 


of my pupils. Also the objectives toward which we are aiming 
are determining factors in the selection of new music. While 
the selection of songs may not seem to be a matter of real im- 
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portance, my experience has been if we will study the 
merits of new songs carefully many will be rightfully eliminated 
from the list before we awaken to the realization that a certain 
song is not suitable for children to have learned. For example, 
we seldom teach love songs as they are written, as the words 
often convey ideas quite out of step with the needs of our chil- 


dren. 


The songs most popular with the school group are those 
with a bright and swinging melody in which the time is well 
accented. (The list of songs concluding this article is proof of 
this fact as it shows rather conclusively the type of songs most 
popular with our children). The classes or groups assigned to 
me for instruction are given the prestige of being referred to as 
the Junior Boys Chorus, the Girls Chorus, the Male Chorus, etc., 
I hardly need state that to become a member of a chorus 
in preference to being enrolled in a class, has a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect upon the minds of the children and such an attitude 
is ever an assurance to the teacher of their excellent coopera- 
tion. 


Concerning classroom procedures, I am able to do better 
work with groups in preference to individual instruction since 
group effort seems to reach a higher level of achievement than 
is attained by an individual child. The groups average in num- 
ber from eight to fourteen pupils (boys and girls are instructed 
in separate groups.) The length of time allotted for group in- 
struction averages about twenty minutes. While this may seem 
a short time in which to really accomplish results my experience 
has been that I am better able to hold the interest of the children 
and really do better work in the short periods than would be 
the case if the children became inattentive and restless as a 
result of a too long class period. 


The singing is largely in unison, except for a group of 
Junior boys who sing two-part chorus singing in its simplest 
form as antiphonal or alternate singing and in rounds. The 
Senior girls are able to participate in two part choruses and the 
Senior boys enrolled in the Male Chorus are able to sing three 
and four part songs. A few of the older and more able boys 
having voices of a quality to warrant, are given individual in- 
struction and appear on programs as soloists, also in duets, trios 
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and in quartets, singing songs of the grade of “A Winter’s Lulla- 
by,” The Lost Chord,” etc. 

The Training School has ever recognized the fact that for 
our children to do their best they must be given recreation as 
well as training and occupation. Hence plans for recreational 
activities are given the same careful attention as is given to the 
educational and occupational procedures and music is one of 
our standby means of entertaining. In fact following out the 
plans of years standing, it would be difficult to find where a 
program, a children’s party or entertainment had been given 
when singing had not been a feature of the event. Also equally 
difficult for one to conceive that any celebration would be com- 
plete without the assistance of our beloved pianist who with 
sight at her finger tips, contributes so much to the musical de- 
partment and to the happiness of the entire school—a service 
beyond the adequacy of my words to describe. 


The vocal numbers taught in my classes appear on the Wed- 
nesday and Sunday programs—on the evening entertainment 
and party programs while music is the predominating attrac- 
tion on our regular and special programs which include the 
Christmas Play, the Annual Program and the Fourth of July 
celebration. “Aladdin,” a Musical Comedy recently presented 
at Christmas time, had one hundred children in the cast, and as 
we gave it the musical score included fifteen choruses, fourteen 
solos, three trios and two duets. The music was all very pleas- 
ing; also very interesting as the main features of the play were 
told in song, thus giving an added impetus to the learning of the 
musical numbers “Hail, Hail, Aladdin.” ‘Let me introduce my 
Uncle” “The Queen was in the Parlor” and “Deep Below the 
Earth we Dwell” are songs which will be sung and enjoyed for a 
long time to come as they were the favorite songs of the play. 

Community singing when song books are passed around 
is another musical treat and is frequently used as the chief 
form of entertainment when cottage and school parties are held 
and particularly so when Camp Mento is at its best and the 
children are gathered around the campfire or, better still, are 
assembled in the Lodge around the friendly fire-place. It is 
then that the rafters fairly ring with the songs of the jolly 
campers. Last summer ‘The Merry Green Woods” from “Robin 
Hood” a one time Christmas Play, was one of the favored and 
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very appropriate songs sung by the older boys, those who had 
performed in the play and still enjoyed the lovely songs, learned 
for that special event. 

As a concluding paragraph, I beg to present the results of 
a small piece of work which I have just completed, a study which 
was made primarily as a help to me in my work to ascertain 
what are the songs most popular with our children. I had hop- 
ed also that my findings might prove to be of some slight value 
to others working along similar-lines of child study. In making 
this study two hundred children were interviewed and my 
method of procedure was to question each child individually 
when alone, thus eliminating the temptation which children 
have of repeating answers given by other children. 

The majority of the children questioned were those enrolled 
in the school training department group but a sufficient number 
of those classifying in the pre-kindergarten and in the indus- 
trial groups were included in the study so that the final tabula- 
fion is a representative answer to the question. 

Also it seemed advisable to classify the children into five 
groups— Pre-Kindergarten— Kindergarten—Primary—Elemen 
tary and Advanced Groups. The following songs listed in order 
of their popularity is what I found to be the answer to the 
question :— 

What are the favorite songs now being sung by the chil- 
dren in the Training School? 

SELECTED BY THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN SELECTED BY THE PRIMARY GROUP 


GROUP Jack Frost 
The King’s Horses The Woman in the Shoe 
Hail, Hail Santa Claus The King’s Horses 
Happy Days Children of the U.S. A. 
The Farmer in the Dell Sleepy Town Express 
Vineland All the Time Little Orphan Annie 
The Big Bass Drum The Soldiers 
River, Stay Away from my Door River, Stay Away from my Door 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock Happy Days 
Sing a Song of Sixpence . 


Little Orphan Annie 


SELECTED BY THE KINDERGARTEN GROUP Te Woman in the Shoe 


In the Spring The King’s Horses 

Soldier Boy Happy Days 

Farmer in the Dell River, Stay Away from my Door 
The King’s Horses I love a Parade 

Little Orphan Annie There’s a Rainbow Shining Somewhert 
Happy Days Your Land and My Land 

Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey Children of the U. S. A. 

The Postman Painting the Clouds with Sunshine 
Jack Frost School Days 
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Grandfather’s Clock The Candy Parade 
The Church in the Wildwood Sailing 
I Shall Not Be Moved Home on the Range 


Give me Oil in My Lamp That’s Why Darkies Were Born 
Silent Night Little Town of Bethlehem 

Anchors Aweigh 
SELECTED BY THE ADVANCED GROUP Safe in the Arms of Jesus 
The Little Grey Church in the Valley 
Pack up Your Troubles 
In the Garden 


There’s a Rainbow Shining Somewhere 
Moonlight and Roses 
River, Stay Away from my Door 


Happy Days ie ae 

ae = OPULAZ uL OF > OUPS 
The King’s Horses POPULAR WITH ALL OF THE GROUPS 
There’s a Rainbow on the Cloud Happy Days 


When Your Hair has Turned to Silver The King’s Horses 





NOTES FROM THE INSTITUTION DIARY 


GIRLS’ PARTIES 
We have had an unusually large number of cottage parties since the 
holidays—-Louden and Moore each had birthday parties with cakes, candles, 
and all that make little girls’ birthdays the biggest events in the year. 
Wilber had a big jolly party for everybody. 


AMONG THE Boys 
Miss Annie never misses a birthday among the boys. One of the 
greatest treats both for the boys here and at Mentantico is to have their 
birthday dinner with Miss Annie at Hutchinson. She recently gave a tiny 
little boys’ party—-with a very special supper. Last week there was a big 
boys’ party at Hutchinson and a number of birthday boys from other cot- 
tages celebrated there. Several employes claimed birthdays and slipped in. 


On February 20th, Jack’s Mother and Grandmother came to help Jack 
celebrate his birthday at Elmer Cottage. On the same day, Jerry had a 
happy birthday party at Baker to celebrate his eighth birthday. 

On February 25th, Robert, who lives at Maple cottage, celebrated his 
sixteenth birthday. Robert’s home is in New Orleans and this was his 
first birthday here. James showed moving pictures. 

On March 3rd, Mills cottage had a surprise party—a gift from Pro- 
fessor Johnstone’s Spirit Fund. Delicious “eats’’ and jolly games and 
stunts. On the same evening Car! had a delightful surprise party at Baker 
cottage to celebrate his ninth birthday. 


On March 17th, Howard celebrated his fourteenth birthday with a very 
nice party in Maple Cottage. The decorations were in keeping with St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

On March 21st, James celebrated his 24th birthday at Hazel Cottage 
with a very nice party. Plenty of good things to eat and interesting games 
were played. 

On Sunday, March 19th, a good old fashioned rainy Sunday was enjoy- 
ed. On account of the heavy rain, the regular assembly was called off. 
Games, books and hidden eats were brought out from their hoarding places 
(per the President’s orders) and a good time was enjoyed. A large supply 
of Jig Saw puzzles was on hand. There is something about a rainy after- 
noon that seems to draw our little groups closer together, and make the 
spirit of companionship run high. 
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very appropriate songs sung by the older boys, those who had 
performed in the play and still enjoyed the lovely songs, learned 
for that special event. 

As a concluding paragraph, I beg to present the results of 
a small piece of work which I have just completed, a study which 
was made primarily as a help to me in my work to ascertain 
what are the songs most popular with our children. I had hop- 
ed also that my findings might prove to be of some slight value 
to others working along similar-lines of child study. In making 
this study two hundred children were interviewed and my 
method of procedure was to question each child individually 
when alone, thus eliminating the temptation which children 
have of repeating answers given by other children. 

The majority of the children questioned were those enrolled 
in the school training department group but a sufficient number 
of those classifying in the pre-kindergarten and in the indus- 
trial groups were included in the study so that the final tabula- 
fion is a representative answer to the question. 

Also it seemed advisable to classify the children into five 
groups— Pre-Kindergarten— Kindergarten—Primary—Elemen 
tary and Advanced Groups. The following songs listed in order 
of their popularity is what I found to be the answer to the 
question :— 

What are the favorite songs now being sung by the chil- 
dren in the Training School? 

SELECTED BY THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN SELECTED BY THE PRIMARY GROUP 


GROUP Jack Frost 
The King’s Horses The Woman in the Shoe 
Hail, Hail Santa Claus The King’s Horses 
Happy Days Children of the U. S. A. 
The Farmer in the Dell Sleepy Town Express 
Vineland All the Time Little Orphan Annie 
The Big Bass Drum The Soldiers 
River, Stay Away from my Door River, Stay Away from my Door 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock Happy Days 
Sing a Song of Sixpence ' 
We are a School of Jolly Boys SELECTED BY THE ELEMENTARY GROUP 


Little Orphan Annie 


SELECTED BY THE KINDERGARTEN GROUP), o Weasen im the Shoe 


In the Spring The King’s Horses 

Soldier Boy Happy Days 

Farmer in the Dell River, Stay Away from my Door 

The King’s Horses I love a Parade 

Little Orphan Annie There’s a Rainbow Shining Somewhere 
Happy Days Your Land and My Land 

Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey Children of the U. S. A. 

The Postman Painting the Clouds with Sunshine 
Jack Frost School Days 
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Grandfather’s Clock The Candy Parade 

The Church in the Wildwood Sailing 

I Shall Not Be Moved Home on the Range 

Give me Oil in My Lamp That’s Why Darkies Were Born 
Silent Night Little Town of Bethlehem 


Anchors Aweigh 
SELECTED BY THE ADVANCED GROUP Safe in the Arms of Jesus 
The Little Grey Church in the Valley 
Pack up Your Troubles 
In the Garden 


There’s a Rainbow Shining Somewhere 
Moonlight and Roses 

River, Stay Away from my Door 

sy Bg POPULAR WITH ALL OF THE GROUPS 
There’s a Rainbow on the Cloud Happy Days 

When Your Hair has Turned to Silver The King’s Horses 





NOTES FROM THE INSTITUTION DIARY 


GIRLS’ PARTIES 


We have had an unusually large number of cottage parties since the 
holidays—Loudén and Moore each had birthday parties with cakes, candles, 
and all that make little girls’ birthdays the biggest events in the year. 

Wilber had a big jolly party for everybody. 


AMONG THE Boys 


Miss Annie never misses a birthday among the boys. One of the 
greatest treats both for the boys here and at Mentantico is to have their 
birthday dinner with Miss Annie at Hutchinson. She recently gave a tiny 
little boys’ party—-with a very special supper. Last week there was a big 
boys’ party at Hutchinson and a number of birthday boys from other cot- 
tages celebrated there. Several employes claimed birthdays and slipped in. 


On February 20th, Jack’s Mother and Grandmother came to help Jack 
celebrate his birthday at Elmer Cottage. On the same day, Jerry had a 
happy birthday party at Baker to celebrate his eighth birthday. 


On February 25th, Robert, who lives at Maple cottage, celebrated his 
sixteenth birthday. Robert’s home is in New Orleans and this was his 
first birthday here. James showed moving pictures. 


On March 38rd, Mills cottage had a surprise party—a gift from Pro- 
fessor Johnstone’s Spirit Fund. Delicious “eats’’ and jolly games and 
stunts. On the same evening Carl had a delightful surprise party at Baker 
cottage to celebrate his ninth birthday. 


On March 17th, Howard celebrated his fourteenth birthday with a very 
nice party in Maple Cottage. The decorations were in keeping with St. 
Patrick’s Day. 


On March 21st, James celebrated his 24th birthday at Hazel Cottage 
with a very nice party. Plenty of good things to eat and interesting games 
were played. 


On Sunday, March 19th, a good old fashioned rainy Sunday was enjoy- 
ed. On account of the heavy rain, the regular assembly was called off. 
Games, books and hidden eats were brought out from their hoarding places 
(per the President’s orders) and a good time was enjoyed. A large supply 
of Jig Saw puzzles was on hand. There is something about a rainy after- 
noon that seems to draw our little groups closer together, and make the 
spirit of companionship run high. 
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The Village of Happiness* 


The Village School 
(The following article continued from the February number) 


Billy came to the School when he was seven and a half 
years old. He was born of unmarried parents. His mother, a 
drunkard, died in childbirth. He had never gone to school; 
could not read, write, or spell. The Psychological Laboratory 
found his mental age to be five and a half years and reported 
him trainable in academic and industrial work. He used bad 
language but otherwise his personal habits were clean. His 
cottage matron reported him obedient, selfish, imaginative, and 
liking attention. A year later her reports contained “takes part 
in entertainments frequently,” “much improved,” “no trouble 
in cottage,” “helps dress two boys every morning.” 

His school reports, beginning a month after his admission, 
threw further light on Billy. The first: “Good handwork in 
kindergarten; uses initiative and judgement in play; has a good 
singing voice.” Six months later: “Handwork improving; likes 
to show off; is making an express wagon in woodwork class; can 
write from copy.” Three months later: ‘Reads 12 or 15 words; 
has sung several solos; reactions seem normal; good memory.” 
Three months later: “Reads about 28 words and spells them; a 
leader in games; work about the same; cannot write; behavior 
good.” Six months later: “Grasps ideas quickly; can print 
name poorly and copy printed words; learned brush-making 
quickly.” Fifteen months later: “Reads five pages of primer 
and knows several number combinations; good work in physical 
education class.” During the next three years: “Writing im- 
proved; poor conduct in physicial education class; improved in 
basketry and brush class; is learning to set a table and iron in 
domestic science class; has made a bird-house; much interested 
in nature study; can name twelve trees and recognize six in- 
*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 


too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

—Joseph P. Byers 
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sects; knows interesting facts about twelve birds; spelling and 
writing improved; learning to print; uses tools well.” 

Billy was now fourteen years old and had been at the School 
six and one half years. His mental age had marched with 
slower step; it had progressed from 5.5 to 8.8, an advance of 3.3, 
while his physical growth covered 6 years and 6 months. 


Billy’s mental horse-power had reached its limit. The load 
it must carry would be increased, inevitably, by his physical 
growth during the next six or seven years. His machine was 
not built for the outer lanes of travel for there it would impede 
traffic and be a source of danger to himself and others. Slow 
moving machines must keep near the curb, or, too slow even for 
that, taken off the highway. 

There are no speedways at The Training School. Its 
roads are broad and smooth; most of them for one-way 
trafic; and there are many watchful and experienced traffic 
officers to regulate and control it. Speed on its roads 
is not a synonym for progress. So far as human experi- 
ence and science could determine Billy’s physical machine might 
be a ten-ton truck eventually, but both had agreed that his in- 
tellectual motor had reached its utmost development. It was 
already requiring help, which only The Training School could 
give, to keep it from going off the road and getting stalled in 
the sand. 

Long ago the Village discovered that low gears can move 
heavy loads if there is a master mechanic to adjust the mechan- 
ism and direct the operation. The study of the mental, physical 
and spiritual qualities of these human machines is the work of 
and begins in the school of the Village. To what practical ends 
the results of that study have been applied is seen in the every 
day life of the Village and its colony, Menantico. 

Billy’s history is that of every child who comes to the Vil- 
lage and can receive a moiety of benefit in the school. There 
are few, indeed, who cannot be strengthened and helped. His 
story, however, is not finished. Every day but adds to the sum 
total of his usefulness, to his contributions to the activities of 
the Village, and to the villagers’ and his own happiness. His 
training still goes on. Part of his time is spent in the wood- 
working department where he makes things used in the cot- 
tages; much of it is given over to music, for he is a member of 
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the thirty-piece band whose music is a never-ending delight to 
the entire Village. He is a useful and competent worker in his 
cottage. He is a leader among the boys. He has made him- 
self a place in the Village world. 

The Big outer world needs many such readjustments as 
were made for Susie and Billy. Still a pupil, it has lessons to 
learn. Some of these are being taught by the Village of Hap- 
piness; but this big-world scholar is indifferent, lethargic, dull 
of perception and slow of comprehension. For every Billy and 
Susie in the Village there are tens and hundreds of thousands of 
them outside groping blindly for the road and struggling fran- 
tically to keep on it. The hurrying traffic of civilization crowds 
it and, weaving in and out, there are many human machines 
driven by infants. The highway is strewn with the wreckage 
they cause. They impede traffic. No one is safe. 

These unskilled, inept infants are not responsible for being 
on the road. Society placed them there and Society prods them 
on with its “keep going,” “get out of the way.” They are try- 
ing their best to do both but they are confused by their own in- 
capacity, terrified by the rush and roar of the highway. Society 
curses, blows its horn, and speeds by, unheeding if it does so 
safely; more thoughtful perhaps, when its own car goes into the 
ditch. 


Society has established a few safety zones for these children. 
The Village of Happiness is one of them. They are all full, most 
of them over-crowded, yet so few of the great mass have reach- 
ed these shelters. Nevertheless, as experiment and demon- 
stration stations they have proved that these weaker, imperfect 
human machines have a definite place in the world. Their very 
presence in it and their great number are positive proof that 
they belong to the present order of things; the inevitable result 
of civilization’s progress. But they do not belong on the crowd- 
ed, for them and for every body dangerous highway on which 
civilization marches. It is a one way, rapid transit thorofare. 
Slow moving machines have no business on it. It can be widen- 
ed. Broad and safe lanes for slow moving traffic can be estab- 
lished. 

The Training School has taken hundreds of these children off 
the road. In a sense it has taken them apart in its own school, 
research laboratory, hospital, cottages and shops. It has learn- 
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ed many of the reasons for their deficiencies; discovered many 
ways in which, properly adjusted, they can be made useful. Its 
methods, equipment and experience have suggested a definite 
program for society in the handling of the great multitude 
which never can hope to reach the few safety zones it has pro- 
vided. It offers society the tools with which it can widen its 
highway to accommodate these slow-moving travels and keep 
them in the right direction in comparative safety. 
These tools are: 

1. Social consciousness of and responsibility for the 
presence of these “children” on its highway. 

2. Recognition of the fact that they have all of the 
rights of other children: to be understood; to be 
given a real chance for usefulness and happiness 
within the environment of their own homes and 
communities. Those who fail, after such a chance, 
to be taken off the road. 

3. The utilization of the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, the physician, special classes with capably 
trained teachers, all of the welfare agencies of the 
modern community, working together for a com- 
mon purpose, viz., the identification, treatment, 
training, occupation suited to their abilities, wise 
and continued supervision, sympathetic regulation 
of the lives of all of those who need guiding hands 
along the road and at the steering wheels. 


Two hundred of the Village children attend its school. 
Nearly three hundred, the older boys and girls, after eight to 
ten years of training, have entered into one or more of the num- 
erous Village activities. Although the school period of those 
remaining in the Village covers an average of from eight to 
ten years the great majority do not pass beyond the fourth 
grade. A very few, whose capacity for learning has been too 
limited for any possible profit to them, are cared for in the 
cottages where at least nursery training is carried on. There 
are also a few who have reached comparative old age. Their 
physical powers are waning, but the sunset of their old age is 
made beautiful for them in their Village of Happiness. 

The curriculum is a simplified one. It covers cultural, 
physical, manual and industrial training. Cultural training in- 
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cludes English, reading, spelling, writing, and numbers; nature 
study; music—band, voice and piano; and kindergarten. Physi- 
cal training includes calisthenics, drills, apparatus work, games 
and sports. Manual training includes basketry, needlework, 
woodwork and loomwork. Industrial training includes shoe re- 
pairing, brush making, broom making, printing and press work, 
farming and gardening and domestic science. 

This program of educational training is designed to give to 
the children only those things which they can use with benefit 
to themselves and others; to develop, as far as may be, their 
capacity for usefulness; to envelop them in an atmosphere of 
happiness; to teach them courtesy, kindness, cheerfulness and 
obedience. 


The school classes are small, seldom above ten pupils, boys 
or girls, never mixed. Their school life continues as long as 
they benefit from it. At its close a place, suited to their abili- 
ties however great or small, is found for them in the Village or 
at the Colony. Here, under continued direction, they are made 
to feel that they are of importance in the scheme of things. And 
so they are, for each, according to his or her ability, contributes 
to the general welfare and to the spirit of happiness that per- 
vades the Village. 

In an intellectual sense the children of the Village, no mat- 
ter what their age, always retain the qualities of childhood and 
youth, babyhood to early adolescense. They like to sing, 
to dance, to play, to make-believe. They have talents which 
they like to display. They have sensitive souls which wilt under 
censure, bloom under praise. They have a charming lack of 
self-consciousness. The spirit of competition is strong among 
them. They, like all children, are affectionate, acquisitive, gen- 
erous, selfish, impulsive, inconsistent. They yield to patient, 
persistent, intelligent and kindly leading. They are like other 
children but they are different. It is wonderful to see how 
much a three or four up to ten or twelve year-old mind is able to 
do with a twenty or thirty or fifty year-old body. It is equally 
wonderful to see how their mature bodies have been adjusted 
to the world of childhood in which they live. 

The school of the Village is the mechanism by which these 
qualities have been reconciled. Its influence is not confined to 
the class-room and manual training shops. The singing it 
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teaches is heard in the cottages, at the frequent assemblies and 
parties. Cottage life is brightened by its games. The compe- 
tition it inspires encourages effort, stirs imagination. Monthly 
birthday parties for all of the children born in that particular 
month; Tuesday, Friday and Sunday assemblies; holiday cele- 
brations; pageants; costumed plays and operettas; contests in 
skill, prowess and ingenuity; any and everything in which chil- 
dren find enjoyment, profit and happiness, all of these give op- 
portunities for the school to utilize its training in a practical 
way and to broaden its field of usefulness. 

There is one note-worthy feature of the children’s assem- 
blies seldom if ever, seen elsewhere in any assembly of children. 
It is inevitable that occasionally someone forgets, makes a mis- 
take, gets stalled, has to start over or leave the stage, the 
‘piece’ unfinished. When this happens there is never any gigg- 
ling or nudging or derisive smiles in the audience. Rather un- 
usual courtesy, that! 


The outstanding event of the year for the entire Village is 
the Christmas Play. Sometimes it is an opera, “Pinafore,” 
“Mikado,” “Chimes of Normandy,” “Pirates of Penzance,” or at 
least a play with plenty of music and dancing. The theatre 
seats all of the children. It has everything needed in the way 
of scenery and lighting effects. There are always two perform- 
ances, one for the children, the other for the grown-ups and 
guests. Preparations begin weeks prior to Christmas. After 
the play has been determined the selection of the cast and 
chorus is made and rehearsals begin. Wardrobes and other 
properties are overhauled. New scenery, costumes and furniture 
needed to give the play its proper setting and periods are made 
in the school shops and class-rooms. A new department of 
dramatic and musical art flourishes for about two months, di- 
rected by Mrs. Nash and engaging the activities of nearly half 
of the pupils. Rehearsals continue until the cast, chorus, 
dancers and ‘supers’ (if any) are letter perfect in their parts 
and action. There must be no slips or faults in the Christmas 
play. As a matter of fact there are none. 

Self-consciousness is a great stumbling-block to many 
people. The lack of it in these children gives to their perform- 
ances a simple naturalness and freedom from stumbling that 
makes them a joy to their audiences. 
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The 1932 Christmas play was “Briar Rose.” Of course 
there was the beautiful Briar Rose herself, almost carried off 
by a medieval villain assisted by a fearsome witch. Almost 
too late the medieval hero foiled the witch, who fled screaming 
away into outer darkness, killed the medieval villain, and res- 
cued the leading lady. There were three acts, with plenty of 
music, singing, dancing, action and scenery, all as medieval as 
need be. Ninety children took part (grown ups do not appear 
in the Village plays) and the performances went off without a 
break or jar,—‘amidst frequent and loud applause from the 
audience.” 

The art of making the accomplishment of work seem but 
play has been highly developed. For most of the children there 
is a necessary daily routine of short and varied tasks which 
avoids overloading and prevents boredom. 

Beginning in the school and continuing as long as they re- 
main in the Village, they have their own powers supplemented 
and directed by those who understand. In no other way could 
life be made real for them, and worth while and safe. The 


whole life of the Village is built upon its simple creed, “Hap- 
piness First.” 


Book Reviews 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. Growth and Development of the 

Child. Part IV. Appraisement of the Child. New York, 

Century Company, 1932. 344 pp. 

“Appraisement of the Child” is the final part of the four- 
volume report of the Committee on Growth and Development, 
(Kenneth D. Blackfan, Chairman,) a subcommittee of the Med- 
ical Service section of the White House Conference. It furnishes 
an excellent summary of current knowledge concerning the de- 
veloping mental and physical status of the child. The material 
is assembled and presented in an orderly fashion, with a number 
of helpful references at the close of most of the chapters. Each 
chapter is a distinct unit in itself, representing the best infor- 
mation submitted by various experts in a wide range of fields. 

Throughout the report runs the awareness of the inade- 
quacy of present-day knowledge. However, the fact is brought 
out that further data are being collected and the validity of 
existent data is being tested. As a result, practice is constantly 
being revised in accordance with new findings. 
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From infancy to adolescence the child is studied with refer- 
ence to his mental and physical progress. His genetic develop- 
ment, intelligence, language, motor skills, personality, and edu- 
cation—including some parental education with points for co- 
operation between parent and physician—are among the topics 
discussed. 


One gets the feeling of restraint in some cases, as for in- 
stance in the short, thought-provoking treatment of “Inferior 
Mental Development,” and the chapter on “Structural Disorders 
of the Central Nervous System.” It is as if the author, in each 
case, were saying, “Expediency limits the elaboration of this 
material, but here are a few nuggets from a boundless store of 
knowledge. Dig and you shall be rewarded.” 

Then again such chapters as the one on “Nutrition as a 
Factor Influencing Mental Development” frankly state that 
little is known in this field of special investigation, and suggest 
definite problems to be solved. 

The section on intelligence tests provides a brief historical 
sketch of their development, outlines the essentials of their 
technique and follows this with a description of the best ac- 
cepted individual and group mental tests, and tests of special 
aptitudes and abilities. There is brief appraisement of the tests 
described, often including methods used in standardization, and 
comments on the reliability and validity of the tests. 

The discussion raises the important point that the results 
of mental tests and measurements are not ends in themselves, 
but are to be used as landmarks, guide posts, or points of de- 
parture in describing and diagnosing the mental condition of a 
given child. 

The chapter on mentally superior children is largely a sum- 
mary of the data in Terman’s ‘Genetic Studies of Genius,” 
Volumes 1 and 3, and supports the theory that gifted children do 
not tend to deteriorate and that genius and degeneracy are not 
related. 

There also is included a developmental scale of motor activ- 
ity, combined from studies of Blanton, Gesell, and Cunningham. 
The scale, as presented, is not a standardized measuring stick, 
but represents average attainment at various levels of motor be- 
havior, obtained by the different authors from the performance 
of various groups of subjects. 
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About one-third of the book is devoted to appraising current 
knowledge on the physical status of childhood. The report gives 
detailed description of methods and procedures. Considerable 
attention is also given to roentgenographic appraisement of de- 
velopmental growth in the skeleton. 


Other outstanding items mentioned include the importance 
of frequent thorough physical examinations, and of preventive as 
well as corrective work. The point is made that the physician 
should have a complete knowledge of the well child and the stan- 
dards of his normal development. 

This report encourages the thought that, though a vast a- 
mount of information has been accumulated, this is but a drop 
in the proverbial bucket of what there is to learn. A compari- 
son of this wealth of information with what is actually being 
done confirms the knowledge that “though we may not know 
much, still we know a good deal more than we practice.” 


Vineland, N. J. S. GERALDINE LONGWELL 


JENSEN, DORTHA WILLIAMS. The Evaluation of Literary Ju- 
venilia. (Reprinted from Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 

III, The Promise of Youth.) Stanford University Press, 

1930. 99 pp. 

The three-fold purpose of this interesting study has been 
“(1) to derive a scale with steps high enough to measure the 
best writings of the most talented children, (2) to compare the 
productions of California gifted children with the juvenilia of 
eminent writers, and (3) to study the environment and early 
development of those who have evidenced precocious literary 
ability.” 

Seven children were selected, by the process of elimination, 
from a group of 1,672 California gifted children for whom ex- 
tensive data were available. To this group were added 25 of 28 
children who later attained literary eminence, and in whose cases 
early writings were available. The best writings of these 32 
children were submitted to a group of judges for literary evalua- 
tion according to a scale, the steps of which had been carefully 
evaluated previously by these same judges. 

Representative poetic and prose selections, with their rat- 
ings, are presented illustrating the productions of each of the 
young authors, accompanied in many cases by judicial comment. 
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Also of interest is the section devoted to case notes, where 
may be found the family status and developmental histories of 
the children, with particular reference to early evidences of pre- 
cocity. In the cases of the 25 who later attained eminence in 
letters, many of the histories are already familiar to the aver- 
age reader. Their comparison with those of the seven present- 
day gifted children is interesting. 


The data tend to show the variation in merit of the work of 
individual authors and “the lack of smoothly progressive im- 
provement from age to age.” “The most interesting disclosure 
is that some of the gifted California subjects have, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, who made the ratings, shown about as much 
literary promise as any of the 25 eminent authors had shown at 
corresponding ages.” 


Differentiating characteristics of these children as compared 
with other gifted children are generally lacking. Social, eco- 
nomic, environmental and academic situations seem not excep- 
tional. The majority of the children here studied manifested an 
early interest in reading, and there was considerable interest in 
dramatic play, but these were not especially marked. 


It is interesting to note that, whereas all of the seven Cali- 
fornia children were girls, all of the 25 eminent authors whose 
juvenilia were used were men. This is certainly pabulum for 
speculation, and leads to the author’s conclusion that “the fact 
that a child has not produced superior juvenilia is by no means 
proof that he could not have done so or that he will not later 
write brilliantly,” since it is difficult to believe that the literati 
of the future will be exclusively, or even principally, feminine. 
The explanation is offered that “it is more likely that girls of 
today who have superior literary ability are much more likely 
to give evidence of it through preoccupation with writing than 
are boys, who have so many other interesting things to do,” al- 
though “until recently the reverse was almost certainly the 
case.” It would seem, then, that the most that can be said is 
that “the production of superior juvenilia, although not a 
guaranty of adult literary achievement, is at least suggestive of 
promise.” 


Vineland, N. J. HEATHER G. COLLIER. 
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Report of the Food Department 


Hortense Reedmiller—Dietition 


The report will be concerned chiefly with the administra- 
tive aspect of the Food Department. At first glance the man- 
agement of nine kitchens seems a rather large undertaking for 
one person. However, with an organization of loyal employes 
and children eager to cooperate the appalling features soon be- 
come simplified. 


We have, in our institution, nine kitchens and dining-rooms. 
Seven of these are devoted to the children, and the remaining 
two are for employes. We serve on an average six hundred 
persons three times daily. Orders for daily and weekly food 
requirements are made out at the various kitchens and sent to 
the dietitian, who, after checking, sends them to the store to 
be issued. Amounts of food needed are easily checked by com- 
paring the orders with the menus and the number of persons 
to be served in each cottage. This facilitates control of waste, 
because only enough food is issued to meet the requirements 
of each group. Measures of economy are directed chiefly at 
the elimination of waste; quality or the essentials of an adequate 
diet are not sacrificed. We feel that “food satisfaction” is an 
intangible part of economy. 

Menus should be, of course based upon: first, the needs of 
the group; and second, the money to be expended. However, no 
matter how limited the budget, three basic principles of menu 
planning must be observed. An adequate normal diet should 
contain: first, those foods classified as carbohydrates, which 
yield energy adequate to carry on the usual activities of the 
body; second, foods that will build and repair body tissues, 
classified as proteins; third, foods which regulate body pro- 
cesses, known as the ash constitutents, vitamins and residue 
containing foods. These three groups of food must be combined 
in the correct proportions to insure a balanced dietary, with al- 
ways the needs of the group in view. For example, the dietary 
of a growing child varies greatly from that of an adult. The 
child is occupied with the business of growing and playing and 
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therefore should be supplied with the food that will most bene- 
ficially build a strong body and most quickly repair the tissues 
he is constantly tearing down, whereas an adult doing sedentary 
work in all probability should be provided with more of the 
residue containing foods which will prevent a tendency towards 
sluggishness of intestinal organs. 


The dietaries of this institution are planned with a view to 
the particular needs of each group. Employes’ menus are of 
two types, those for sedentary workers and those for the people 
in the industrial field. The dietaries for the children are class- 
ified as follows: adult, inactive, pre-school, growing, and those 
with special dietary needs. Vegetables and fruits, both raw and 
cooked, cereals, meat substitutes, milk and eggs chiefly com- 
prise the children’s diets. Meats and sea food have also their 
proper place in our menus. 

The special diet dining-room has been an experiment that 
has proved its worth. Here we are able to care for children 
needing individual dietary consideration. High and low caloric 
diets have been most prevalent. However, there have been 
several cases, under the supervision of the physician, where 
special diet has helped greatly in alleviating the existing condi- 
tions. By grouping together these children with special needs 
the danger of a feeling of discrimination is avoided with the 
other children. Recommendations for special diet dining-room 
are made by the physician and hospital supervisor. The dieti- 
tian confers with the physician concerning the dietary needs of 
the child and it is only after the physician has approved the 
diet that the child is placed in special diet dining-room. The 
results that have been obtained with special diets completely 
justify a continuance in this field. We hope, in the future, to 
more scientifically attack the preblems of special diet. The 
work at present is merely in its infancy and there are innumer- 
able difficulties to overcome. However, the first step has been 
taken and we are at least conscious of the need and benefit of 
special diet. 

Our generous supply of fruits and vegetables comes in a 
large part from our farm. Before spring planting the dietitian 
gives the farm department an approximate estimate of the 
amount of vegetables and fruits that will be needed for the fol- 
lowing year. We are fortunate in having the quantities of fresh 
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vegetables that are provided by the farm. In the winter months 
we make excellent use of the canned goods prepared in the sum- 
mer at the cannery, which is managed and directed by the store 
department. We are also fortunate in having a productive 
poultry department which furnishes us with eggs and fowl. 
Then, too, we obtain all our milk from Menantico Colony, which 
supplies us with enough milk to provide our children with the 
ideal allowance of one quart daily per person. It is reassuring 
to know that, with the supply of vegetables, fruits, milk and 
eggs at the dietitian’s disposal, there is little danger of an in- 
adequate diet. 

With the trend of the general public toward becoming 
“food conscious” there has been and still is much controversy 
about the relative value of various foods. We aim to keep 
abreast with the times and always welcome suggestions and 
constructive criticism. New foods are given a fair trial and 
their value is judged with an unprejudiced mind. Medical 
science, in recognizing the important part that food plays in 
maintaining and restoring good health, has opened doors upon 
an almost unlimited field and this department means to make 
the most of its opportunities, with the hope that the children 
of this institution will in some way benefit. 





Owing to the unsettled conditions in the public schools, it 
does not seem wise to conduct our Summer School for teachers 
of backward and retarded children this year. 


